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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this conference, held in February, 
1969, w*s to examine the desirability and feasibility of focusing 
national problems more on the family, with the assumption that more 
concern with the family in planning and implementing national 
programs would help to: 1) avoid inadvertent damage to families; and 

2) use the properties of the family more effectively in our efforts 
to cope with social problems. This first volume of the report 
contains the main digest of the conference discussion, together with 
additional remarks and perspectives intended to bring out the 
relevance or the conference for policy formation* The thirty 
participants were drawn from education and several social sciences, 
giving a strong interdisciplinary flavor to the proceedings. Task 
groups considered such topics as: economic structure and industrial 
practices affecting the family; administration of whole family 
efforts; adequacy of scientific methods and theory relating to the 
family; and the political and ideological significance of whole 
family study. Conclusions and recommendations of cue conference are 
reported in a final chapter* An extensive list of references appears 
at the end of the report. (JLB) 
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FOREWORD 



One way in which the summarizing of the Family Con- 
ference proceedings has been both facinating and challenging 
is in its rich interdisciplinary content. The several hundred 
pages of transcripts contain many examples of intense, in- 
volved efforts to communicate across disciplinary lines. 

It has been the task of the writer to pick up and report 
meaningful contributions offered from various perspectives 
while having training and experience only in some of them. 

It follows, therefore, that interpretations of the con- 
tributions from some fields may not be as precise or rich 
in meaning as they might be. At the same time, whatever 
merit the contribution may have is clearly creditable to 
the superior interdisciplinary composition of the conference. 
The valuable perspectives that are reported here were offered 
by the conferees. 

A related point is that the .interdisciplinary dialogue 
often produced lines of reasoning or new perspectives that 
went beyond the thinking of any single conferee. They 
were products of geniune dialogue. 

Certainly, piirt of the basic conference design waj 
devoted to insuring that the conferee could participate 
actively and engage in conjecture without risk of being held 
responsible for contributions which they might be willing to 
publish more formally only after much more extensive thought 
and study. In addition, many conferees were associated with 
organizations whose views, they could not offically repre- 
sent. To link such a conferee to a given idea might have 
the effect of implying that he was speaking for his organ- 
ization, something which was never the case. ■ ~ 
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Despite their superior qualifications, some of the 
scientists present considered themselves ill-qualified to 
recommend policy. Many had no experience with it. Virtually 
all had had some professional or scientific experience that- 
related fairly directly to the family hut some were hesitant 
to gereralize or extend their conclusions to the realm of 
policy-making. 

Volume I has a rather straight forward purpose, to 
report on the kinds of ideas that occurred in the conference. 

This writer felt it would be inappropriate to select for re- 
porting only those ideas with which he concurred. Volume I, 
then, should be read for ideas that may prove to be of value 
rather than for ideas which have been proven to be of value. 

Volume n contains the papers presented at the Confer- 
ence in edited versions along with certain reference materials. 

As they influenced the proceedings of the task groups and 
the present writer's judgement, the papers in Volume II 
are reflected in the contents of Volume I- They deserve 
separate reading, however. As a group they offer many use- 
ful ideas concerning the theory and methodology of family 
intervention and the strategic considerations related to 
them. In particular I would recommend the contrast of approaches 
of Palmer, Strodtbeck, and Gladwin. Gladwin's second paper 
should be singled out as an eloquent counterpoint to the 
main issues of the Conference. 

Following the conference, the writer received several 
letters and notes indicating enthusiasm and an interest in 
a follow-on conference to delve deeper into matters which 
activated new thoughts during the task groups. Their 
expressions of interest may constitute some consensual valid- 
ation of the basic idea that the family may deserve special 
attention as an important unit in the study of social prob- 
lems. 



Since the conference, also, some of the recommendations 
have come to pass or are being actively recommended by other 
groups as well. That fact provides an additional degree of 
validation of the mission and structure of the conference 
and of the selection of the conferees. 
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Many students and staff members who helped with the 
conference are credited in Volume ii. More recently, others 
have contributed hours of time and interest. The writer 
wishes to express his appreciation to these: JoAnn Blackwell, 

Barbara Butler, pat Catledge, Leontyne Middleton, Betty Rogers, 
Linda Rudlinger, Lejeune Silas; and Linda Van Atta. 
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SUMMARY 



A Conference on the Family as a Unit of Study in 
Social Problems was held in Tallahassee on February 21-24, 

1969, by the Institute of Human Development of the Florida 
State University. The conference was funded under a contract 
with the Bureau of Research of the U.S. Office of Education. 

The purpose of the conference, as set out in the original 
proposal, was to examine the desirability and feasibility 
..of focusing national problems more on the family, under the 
assumption that a greater concern with the family in the 
planning and implementation of national programs would aid, 

1) in avoiding inadvertent damage to families, and 2) in 
using the properties of the family more effectively in our 
efforts to cope with problems of mental illness, crime, and 
educational retardation. 

A select group of thirty conferees representing 
sociology, psychology, other relevant disciplines in the social 
and behavioral sciences and education were invited. Observers 
from several federal agencies were present. The conference 
began with addresses by R.M. Dunham (conference director), 

Thomas Gladwin, Oscar Ornati, Frank Palmer, and Fred Strodtbeck. 
Boyd McCandless served as discussant. A special paper pre- 
pared by Paul Wohlford was distributed. The conferees divided 
into task groups, six at first, then three. The task 
groups considered economic structure and industrial practices 
affecting the family, agency review procedures and agency 
policies vis-a-vis the family, administration of whole family 
efforts, the adequacy of scientific methods and theory re- 
lating to the family, the political and ideological signifi- 
cance of whole family study, and whether policy-making 
groups and foundations should have any special concern for 
the family. In the task groups, the conferees also found 
themselves vigorously discussing the assumption that a family 
focus is desirable and beneficial. 



The Conference provided an exchange of views and informa- 
tion that will be useful to those who are interested in science 
and technology related to the family. It did not produce a 
strong consensus that the family should be more central or of 
greater concern in matters of national policy und in program 
planning with regard to social problems. 

The conferees were not chosen primarily because of their 
professional commitment to the special importance of the 
family. While all were capable professionals with some oophis- 
tication relating to family studies, on\ y a minority were 
known primarily for interest in the far ily. if it is ultimately 
correct to assume that a solution to social problems should 
he sought through a concern for the family in national policy 
and program design, a great many steps, suggested by the 
conferees should be taken. Among them are the following: 
Family-centered strategies and intervention prototypes must 
be devised, field-tested and publicized. Attention must be 
directed toward agency policies regarding level and Duration 
of funding for family research and intervention projects. 
Interdisciplinary collaboration must be encouraged. Cost/ 

Yield comparisons of family-centered and individual-centered 
intervention designs must be made. Problems of high communi- 
cation and decision-making loads in family-centered interven- 
tion must be solved. Measurement methods and theories applicable 
in family studies must be strengthened greatly. Parent in- 1 
volvement and incentive techniques mutt be further developed. 

The Final Report of the Family Conference is divided 
into two volumes* Volume I contains the main digest of the 
conference discussion, together with additional remarks and 
perax ect ^ vea intended to bring out the relevance of the 
conference for policy formation. Volume II contains the 
■pfaches presented at the conference. Each speaker was allowed 
to edit his manuscript before publication. 
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CHAPTER Is BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE 



Historical Perspective 

Landmarks on a mainstream of conscious scientific 
interest in the family have increased in number strength, 
and prominence in recent years. Hill (1958) has pointed 
out that the bulk of the systematic analysis of scientific 
data on the family has been done since about 1945. There 
are, of course, notable exceptions to this statement such 
as Lewis Terman’s (1 Q 38) studies of marital happiness 
and Burgess and Cuttrell's (1939) studies predicting marital 
success: and even earlier there were Colcord's (1920) study 
of broken homes, Brookes (1922) study of Ameiican marriage 
laws, Patterson's (1924) study of intermarriage, and 
Richmond and Hall's (1925) studies of child marriages. 
However, in general it appears that most of the rigorous 
scientific work on the family has been done recently. 

Contributing to the increasing scientific quality of 
the work are the prevailing Zeitgeist of science (Hill, 
1955), and the development of specific research tools, 
including recording devices, statistics, and computers (Hill 
and Simpson, 1956) . There is an increasing acceptance of 
family study by the public and, therefore, increased avail- 
ability of normal families for study (Komarovsky and Waller, 
1945; Hill, 1958). 

Organizational efforts have increasingly encouraged 
the study of the family (Christensen, 1964) . The Ernest 
R. Groves' Conference on Marriage and the Family which has 
met annually for over twenty-five years is devoted to an 
interdisciplinary study of the family. 

Early government-sponsored service research programs 
have also reflected interest in family research. Notable 
among these were the community programs sponsored by the 

3 
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Office of Education beginning in 1936 in Toledo, Ohio; Wichita, 
Kansas? Box Elder County, Utah: and Obion County, Tennessee, 
which were devoted to helping parents understand their children 
better and to helping them provide better homes and schools. 

The National Council on Family Relations was established 
in 1938. It sponsors an annual conference and publishes the 
leading professional journal in the field. Journal of Marriage 
and the Family . 

An important early conference wa9 the National Conference 
on Family Life which was held in the White House in 1948. 

This conference was of particular importance because it was 
considered to be the first attempt at systematizing a frame- 
work to cope with problems of family change over time. 

Duvall and Hill headed a committee on the Dynamics of 
Family Interaction to study several aspects of family life. 

Out of their research came a report. The Dynamics of Family 
Interaction (Duvall and Hill, 1948) . 

In 1950, an interdisciplinary workshop in marriage and 
family research was called by Evelyn Duvall who was Executive 
Secretary of the National Council on Family Relations. This 
conference aided in the development of a conceptual framework 
of what family study should include. Duball (1957) published 
the first book length treatment of family development. 

in psychiatry, pioneering work by Freud (1949) and 
Ackerman (1938) and the powerfully relevant work by Sullivan 
(1953) and others in dynamic psychiatry, led to a prolifer- 
ation of family-centered studies of etiology, diagnosis, and 
therapy (Ackerman, 1950? GAP, 1966). Other representative 
studies are cited in sections below. 

Sociology has been heavily represented by methods, theory, 
and personnel in the study of the family. Sociology's increasing 
investment and productivity culminated in 1964 in the establish- 
ment of a section of the American Sociological Association for 
Family Study. 1 ' ; 
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Family Interaction and Trait Development 



Many human characteristics that lend themselves to 
understanding and controlling our national social problems 
have been shown to have clear antecedents in the family 
circle. This is true of characteristics regarded as mal- 
adaptive, such as many forms of mental illness or crime, 
and many consequences of cultural deprivation. It is also 
true of characteristics which are prized for the individual 
and are valuable to the community, such as social competence, 
scholastic aptitude, intelligence, and creativity. 

The family may be seen as providing a number of sub- 
environments which control the emergence of specific in- 
dividual traits. Examples may be offered a3 follows: 

Anxiety - When studied as a personality trait, anxiety has 
been shown to be a stable individual characteristic 
(Spielberger, 1966), which quite possibly originates as a 
reaction to the emotional climate of the home in childhood 
(Sullivan, 1953). Mowrer (1939) interprets Freud's views 
to imply that aversive conditioning of the child by h'o 
parents directly produces neurotic anxiety. 

Schizophrenia - Regarded by many researchers as occurring 
in families which possess distinctive patterns of inter- 
personal relations, schizophrenia has been conceptualized 
in several ways . The patterns have in c >mmon that they 
provide for the domination of the patient by one or both 
parents. In addition, there may be conflict associated with 
dominance striving in the home. The pattern ;nay involve 
complicated communications and may be covert (Wynne, et.at. . 
1958; Garmezy, et.al. . 1960; Haley, 1962; Lidz, e t.al. , 

1966; Fleck, 1967). Dysfunctional dependency, as well 
has been found to be associated with parental restriction 
and over-protection (Dager, 1964) . 

Aggressiveness - There is also evidence that violent 
aggressiveness, as a general characteristic, is associfit 
with erratic and violent, punitive parental discipline 
(Eron, et.al. . 1963), and rejection (Dager, 1964). These 
effects are particularly prominent in lower-lower class 
families (Myers and Roberts, 1959), which produce a dis- 
proportionate amount of violent crime. 

5 
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Juvenile Delinquency - Inadequate supervision, discipline 
and coUesiveness in th^ family contribute to juvenile 
delinquency 'gjjeck and Glv ck, 1959). Monahan's (1953) 
analysis of this relationship led him to conclude that the 
bor.:e should be recognized as producing both normal and 
delinquent behavior patterns. He believes that programs 
which protect and strengthen family life would be the best 
type for preventing or correcting juvenile delinquency. 



Intellectual interest and Ability 

There is a well-documented association of social class 
of origin with cognitive teaching style of the parents, rate 
of language learning, intellectual growth rate and scholastic 
aptitude (Bayley and Schaefer, I960? Donoviel, 1966; 

Freeberg and Payne, 1967). The lower-lower class family 
provides the child with little language stimulation and with 
little cognitive information (Bernstein, 1964; Hess and Ship- 
man, 1965). Furthermore, the tone of the parent-child re- 
lationship in an instructional situation is physicalistic, 
and largely aversive. Under these circumstances, the lower- 
lower class parent ij seen to resort to imperatives for control 
of the child. The physical trappings and environmental process 
that support the emergence of intellectual interests are weak 
or missing (Dave, 1963; Wolf, 1964). 

The lower-lower class child adapts to the cognitive 
style of his class. Several of his important qualities follow 
as derivatives. Thus, he is cognitively undifferentiated 
with regard to learning strategies. He will show lower scores 
on intelligence tests, on measures of sophistication in 
language usage, and on measures of scholastic aptitude (Hess 
and Shipman, 1965; Bereiter and Engleman, 1966; Hunt, 1961; 
Bayley, 1965). Furthermore, his is inclined to relate to 
authority including the teacher, in a physicalistic pattern 
of conformity, evasion, or resistance. Corrective efforts 
have borne th« necessity of coping with both 1) cognitive 
deficits^ and 2) aversion to the cognitive teaching situation. 

Patterns for upper-middle class family interaction 
contrast with those of the lower- lower class. Ip a sense 
they provide for encouragement of the child's exploratory 
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drive by the parents as a happy, natural way to build 
intelligence and scholastic aptitude (Durkin, 1966) . It 
is conceivable that parents may be taught to provide the 
atmosphere of encouragement of learning without having to 
achieve great cognitive* growth themselves (Dunham, 1966; 
Dinkmeyer and Dreikurs, 1963) . 

Creativity - Another adaptive characteristic which 
finds nuturance under certain school conditions (Torrance, 
1965) and in some homes. The parent or teacher who en- 
courages creative thinking is the one who, 1) lets the child 
lead somewhat more in the search for a solution to a prob- 
lem, 2) does not impose a narrow criterion of correctness 
on solutions, 3) does not reject imaginative, even fanciful 
solutions, and 4) tolerates apparent tangentiality. 

Research has indicated that high permissiveness of parents 
is related to their children's creativity (Getzels and 
Jackson, 1962) . 

Motivational Characteristics - Goodman, 1952, 1966; 
Berkowitz, 1964 and others place strong emphasis on the 
family as the agent of the culture in early socialization 
during which values and motives are established in the 
child. Some of these are important for personal success 
and for citizenship. The achievement motive is one example 
of a quality for which strong family interaction correlates 
can be demonstrated (Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959). Also, 
like intelligence, it occurs more strongly in the upper- 
middle class and is deficient in the lower-lower class. 

The energy and success with which the study of in- 
dividual motivation characteristics is being pursued is 
illustrated in the work of Crowne and Marlowe (1967) who 
have announced that they will turn to the family circle in 
their efforts to understand how the motive, response set, 
or trait they refer to as the approval motive is established. 
They have found stable individual differences in this 
quality which includes tendencies to be conforming, cautious, 
and conventional. As with the need for achievement, it is 
a quality of high importance to our national culture and 
its future. 
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We have chosen to emphasize the emergence of important 
individual characteristics amidst . distinctive family patterns. 
As Hansen and Hill (1964) have pointed out, highly relevant 
literature also exists under the general headings of disaster 
study, problem family study, medical and psychiatric study 
and the sociological study of crises of dismemberment, 
accession, and demoralization of the family. 

The effects of mother-child or parent-child separation 
haVe been reported in a number of studies. Research included 
studies of infants in institutional situations (Provence and 
Lipton, 1962); the effects of separation from parents in early 
childhood (Yarrow, 1964; Bowlby, Ainsworth, Boston, and 
Rosenbluth, 1961) and long term effects of early childhood 
separation (Heilman, 1962; MAAS, 1963). The dimensions of 
early maternal care have been explored and reported by Yarrow 
(1963, 1961). A critical review of literature concerning 
maternal deprivation (easier, 1961) and a review of findings 
and controversy related to research strategy in maternal 
deprivation (Ainsworth, 1962) has pointed out problems which 
must be contended with in further research with the family. 

Mead . (1962), writing for the World Health Organization, has 
reassessed the effects of maternal care and deprivation 
from a cultural anthropologist 's perspective. 

The characteristics that have been cited in this section 
are intended to be merely representative. Others could 
have been cited. Collectively, the literature suggests that 
the family circle Is a source of information that will help 
with the formulation of intervention programs, whether they 
are addressed to the prevention of social pathology or the 
support of the development of adaptive characteristics. It 
also appears that the family could be the prime site of many 
forms of intervention. More broadly, we may conclude that 
national policies that tend to strengthen the family's 
support of the development of adaptive qualities, or which 
make tactical use of the natural strengths of the family 
in the effort to combat' social pathology, all find support 
in the literature on family interaction and the related 
human characteristics.' • -i -•<. j v : • 
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Methods 



The following discussion of methods is diviced into 
two parts. The first touches on service methods and the 
second describes scientific methods, insofar as they can 
be differentiated. Some additional relevant efforts in 
federal programs are cited in sections which follow. 

•. 

Service methods - The bulk of professional services are 
still typically provided in the interest of a client, with- 
out systematic therapeutic attention to the family context 
in which the individual pathology arose. 

The most fully developed example of whole family 
services exists in psychiatric therapy which has been 
readapted to a family context as a method for treatment 
and investigation (L&querer et. al. , 1964; Kennedy, 1965 
Ackerman and Kempston, 1967) . Th# potential of family 
involvement in therapy is brought out by Greenblatt, 

(1967). He holds that mental illness originates in families 
in which sick relationships exist. He advocates early 
diagnosis and preventive treatment by education. 

Analogous developments are occurring in other fields 
including social case work which is beginning tc rely on 
family interaction as am element in formulating diagnosis 
and treatment (Vo.t land, 1962; Briar, 1964; Leader, 1964; 
Scherz, 1964), and there are similar examples in counseling 
(Gonberg, 1956; Freeman, 1963). ' 

Scientific methods - Although the capacity to study 
the family has increased in recent years, due to the develop- 
ment of questionnaires and other increasingly sophisticated 
instruments for the assessment of characteristics of the 
family (Jackson, 1956- Fheingold, 1960: Stringer and 
Pittman, 1961; Roe and Siegelman, 1963; Radin and Glasser, 
1965; Bodin, 1967; Moore, 1967), Straus (1964) recognized 
that family research is usually funded at a level which f 
permits development of standardized instruments. He calls 
for adequate funding and for persistence in solving method- 
ological problems that delay our dealing directly with 
substantive problems. ‘ 



An encouraging trend in family research is the use of 
direct observation of behavioral interaction in order to avoid 
the errors characteristic of verbal, retrospective, and other- 
wise highly subjective techniques (Vidich, 1956; Bell, 1964: 
Elbert et. al. , 1964; Terrill and Terrill, 1965; Borke, 

1967; Honig, et. al. . 1968). 

There are an increasing, though still small, number of 
studies which arrange for observation of the whole family 
under controlled conditions. Some of these go further and 
utilize truly experimental designs (Cottrell and Foote, 

1953; Blood, 1958? Marschak, 1960; Drechsler and Sharpire, 

1961. Schulman et. al., 1962; Vanderberg, 1966). 

A call for application of principles of experimentation 
to the study of the family is particularly relevant to 
the present proposal. As Handel (1965) has pointed out, most 
truly experimental studies have been done in the context 
of Psychiatric treatment. Sussman (1964) has described some 
applicable features of experimental design and Haley (1962) 
has offered a special interpretation of the meaning of 
experiment a lisra in the study of the family. 

Fairweather ' s (/967) challenging call for experimental 
social innovation comes closest to the mark. He would deal 
with the problems of the individual by innovative intervention 
in the social context of the individual. His reasoning should 
be applicable to both primary and secondary groups. Chilman's 
(1966) thinking is in harmony with the implications of 
Fairweather 's proposal, if we take seriously the call for 
experimentalism in the study and treatment of the family, 
we can foresee rapid advances in the development of an 
armamentarium of methods to combat social pathology by pre- 
ventive intervention. 

The St. Paul Family-Centered Project (Geismar and 
Ayres, 1959) involved one hundred and fifty families in a 
longitudinal descriptive study measuring such variables as 
family functions, family disorganization, and family movement 
(Geismar, 1970; 1964; Geismar, LaSorte, and Ayres, 1962; Geismar 
and LaSorte, 1963). Such longitudinal studies, either 
descriptive or manipulative, are rare. He conclude that an 
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extremely pertinent research technique has not been exploited. 
The reasons for this neglect are lack of adequate institu- 
tional support, difficulty in collecting such extensive 
data, and attrition of sample and staff (Christensen, 1964). 

Hill (1964) takes a common view. He suggests that 
the problems involved with longitudinal studies may be 
insurmountable. He reviews experimental designs that may 
partially substitute for the truly longitudinal study, 
such as simulation studies and segmented-panels with controls. 
His approach is inductive, and he suggests the description 
of the natural history of the family to provide the taxonomy 
of its phases and forms. He does not seem to recognize 
the possibility of an experimental approach in a wide- 
spread, family-centered longitudinal interaction directed 
toward the prevention of social pathology. 

In addition to experimentalism and chronic involvement, 
whole family study is an identifiable special issue. 

Handel (1965) has spoken for many students of the family 
in his call for increased attention to study of whole 
families. He reviewed a number of considerations, one of 
which, particularly, should be touched on here: data on 

families as units is not uncommon in the social sciences 
but is unusual in the behavioral sciences. 

Studies of the psychological origins of individual 
characteristics have often dealt with dyadic interaction 
data, or have reconstructed the interpersonal relationship 
by inference from information about the individuals involved. 

A few studies (Strodtbeck, 1958? Farina and Dunham, 1963) 
have used data on all possible dyads in a mother-father- 
offspring interaction. It now appears possible to apply 
methods of analysis to deal with all components of interaction 
simultaneously. Without question, whole family study holds 
rich possibilities. 

, Related theories - It is possible to reccgnlze a number 
of existing theories that are readily adaptable to the 
study of the family, but havo not been so utilized. We 
willcite a representative sample of these possibilities. 
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The tradition of social learning (Sears, 1951; 1957; 
Whiting and child, 1953) carried the strong implication that 
the social processes of the family are the training grounds 
for the individuals personality and intellect. The reports 
often deal with the acquisition and elimination of dramatic 
behaviors. It is easy to lose a focus on the learning pro- 
cess itself, and to revert to a consideration of what is being 
learned. See, for example. Honig, Tannenbaum, and Caldwell, 
1968. 



Social learning research has not turned sufficient 
attention to the learning process as it actually occurs in 
the family. Bandura and Walters (1963) offer a criticism 
of learning research in general. They state that learning 
theory suffers from having been developed in the study of one- 
organism situations. They feel that new principles will be 
added to the theory as it is tested in social contexts. 

Manifestly, one might add that social learning theory 
must ultimately describe learning as it occurs in the family 
and as it influences socialization. An example of a project 
which observes learning in a family setting is the infant 
Language Development Project, where preverbal ‘verbalizations 
and the factors influencing them are investigated in in- 
fants under one year of age (Webster, 1968). ' 

It might also be pointed cut that no institution has so 
great a capacity to deliver socializing experiences to a child 
(or adult) as the family. Both of the qualities and the 
quantity of the family-delivered experiences can be influenced 
by agency programs, but agency programs are not likely to 
be able to afford to match the family's delivery capacity on 
a nationwide basis. 

The tradition of behavioral ecology of Barker and Wright 
and their colleagues (1955; 1965), and the tradition of 
small group research in communication and decision-making 
from social psychology iBcwdia, 1966), are additional examples 
of areas of study which have developed and used precise 
methodology that may be further adapted to work with families 

In conclusion, it should be observed that the nation's 
direct investment in Research and Development programs dealing 
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with families is not large compared to investments in other 
problem areas which have come to take a focal position in 
national policy. If national policy does make greater in- 
vestment in family-centered programs possible, it seems 
quite possible that many present methodological problems 
will be recognized as having been merely the inevitable 
consequences of research efforts which were severely 
und er - s upport ed . 

Values - one cannot consider strongly family-centered 
national programs without raising questions of values 
(Christansen, 1964) . will we clumsily impose conformity 
to obsolescent values (Goertzl and Goertzl, 1962)? Will 
scientific, objectivity and validity be sacrificed as 
guiding standards? The concern With values will be in- 
escapable and must be frankly represented in our efforts. 

We will face such problems in the form of legal, ethical, 
and political issues as we seek to work out ways of avoiding 
intrusiveness and unnecessary coersion while offering assis- 
tance to the family which needs it in its effort to rear 
a child. 



Impact of Current Programs 



At present it seems possible to defend an assertion 
that many service activities, ignore, compete with, or 
even detract from the adaptive functions of the family. 

For example, formal education programs are offered almost 
exclusively to individuals without regard to untreated 
family members and without effective concerns for any 
disruptive consequences that may occur. Some programs, 

ADC is an example (Burgess, 1964), have been ponstrued 
to be destructive of the family. : ADC rules have some- 
times been said to perpetuate the hopeless dependency of its 
beneficiaries. 



Taking a positive point of view, the possible ad- 
vantages of a family-centered effort has long been recog- 
nized (samenfink and Hranzler, 1960). Although it is rare 
to find a truly family-centered program, whether passive 



and descriptive or experimental, that offers meaningful 
parent involvement over a sufficient period of time, come 
recent trends in federal agencies attest to the emergence of 
a more aggressive exploration of the efficacy of family- 
centered programs. 

For example, in the directive issued by Harold C. 

Howe II, Commissioner of Education for all compensatory educa- 
tion projects under the Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on August 12, 1963. He directed 
all chiefs of state educational agencies to make appropriate 
organizational arrangements fcr community and parent involve- 
ment in all programs. Ha recommended the establishment of 
Local Advisory Committees, 50 % of whose membership consisted 
of parents of disadvantaged children. A directive such as 
this recognizes thac necessity of parental involvement and 
education for the long range solution of existing social 
problems. It also suggests that there is a growing recognition 
of the desire of people being served to take part in the 
policy-making of their educational institutions. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has moved steadily 
toward.: increasing an emphasis on the family-centered approach. 
The parent education/involvement features of Headstart are 
frequently cited in this regard. 

Project Know How (PKH) , a comprehensive and experimental 
intervention in familial poverty, conducted at the Florida 
State University* was funded by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in March, 1967. To date no project has been re- 
ported which approaches PKH in the duration, intensity, and 
extensity of whole family involvement. The Project deals 
with the cognitive development of the child beginning with ages 
1-2 and with both parents in their respective roles of bread- 
winner and head of household for the father, and homemaker 
for the mother. Furthermore, it deals with the interaction 
of the family members in their respective roles. 

Shortly thereafter, in May 1987, the Office ;f Economic 
Opportunity announced a Parent -and -chi Id Center (PCC) Pro- 
gram to be carried out in cooperation with HEW, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Department of Housing and Urban 
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Development. pec's have as their primary objective delivering 
services to the entire family of children under 3 years of 
aga. A number of these programs have been proposed and 
funded, and there is a demand for them in many communities. 
Although the entire family is expected to be served in 
these programs, in many cases it is not clear that a strong 
program involving the fathers of the children will be 
implemented. 

The Federal Interagency Requirements for Day Care has 
recently approved by the U.S. Department of Health, Ed** 
ucation, and Welfare, Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
the Department of Labor present guidelines for the establish- 
ment of Day care Centers. They state that parents must be 
able to work with and observe the child, assist in the 
decision-making and policy formulation of the facility. 

The requirements provide only limited services for parents, 
but do begin an effort to increase parent involvement. 

Both the PCC and the Federal Interagency Requirements 
raise the hope of more sophisticated inter-agency cooperation 
in the development of family-centered programs. 

Further evidence of the movement toward family-centered 
programs is seen in the State Welfare Plan Requirements for 
Service Programs to Children and Families, according to 
Title IV, Parts A and B of the Social Security Act. Aside 
from the child-directed services, the guidelines provide 
for improvement of family living through assisting parents 
to overcome homemaking and housing problems, attempting to 
reunite families, assijting in money management and consumer 
education, child rearing and other problems of family 
living. 
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CHAPTER II: ORIENTATION AND GOALS OF THE CONFERENCE 



The purpose of this chapter is to supplem^ it the back- 
ground information provided in Chapter One with information 
on the immediate orientation or set suggested to the conferees 
on their arrival. That set was conveyed primarily in two 
statements made to the conferees as a group. The first was my 
opening statement which is reported below and which is also 
included in the foreword cf Volume II of the present report. 

The second was my charge to the task groups composed following 
the presentation of addresses published in Volume II. 

My opening remarks were as follows. 

"The present conference is sponsored by the Bureau of 
Research, Office of Education. It occurs here because it 
was felt that the kind of whole-family intervention effort 
that we have in Project Know How made out campus a suitable 
location. The original formulation of the conference was 
achieved in an in-house position paper by David Bushnell, 
who is Chief of the Adult Education Section of the Bureau of 
Research. 

"Behind the planning of this conference lies what T 
take to be a very general consensus; that it is time to 
seriously consider using whole-family intervention approaches 
as basic to the formulation of policies and programs designed 
to eliminate our major national social jjroblems . The elements 
are now at hand to make a period of family-centered social 
planning successful. The elements are at hand in the same 
sense, perhaps, that the conceptual and methodological elements 
were at hand before the Manhattan Project was carried out. 

The fact that one can see the possibility of such planning, 
however, does not mean that thera aren't a great many steps 
to be taken in actually developing the necessary technology, 
facilities, and so on. 



"The objective of the conference, then, will be to 
foster ar„anticipatea historical trend, one which I think 
will occur in any case, but may ■ occur better and sooner by 
virtue of what we accomplish here. We hope to contribute 
to the initiation of a wave of review of scientific method- 
ology and theory, of agency programs and policies with 
regard to the family. 

"I want to emphasize that it is not our goal to have 
a deep examination of some limited range of issues, and to 
fail to cover. in sufficient breadth the possibilities for 
actual action by other groups which should follow as a 
consequence of this meeting. I am calling for production 
of as great a range of views, range of concrete suggestions, 
as possible, even, if necessary, at the expense of depth of 
consideration. 

"This means, then, that our meeting will support an 
advocacy, more, perhaps, than an evaluation of feasibility. 
There are agency personnel, members of the scientific 
community, committees of the Congress in need now of concrete 
suggestions on directions in which to move; and able and, 
necessarily in their roles, willing to do the critical 
thinking that would follow on the receipt of any one recom- 
mendation. So that, in the interest of productivity, some 
tolerance of the loose ends, the poorly worked out conse- 
quences of some recommendations, is acceptable. 

"We ^re very much in the forefront of a change that is 
occurring, crystalizing very rapidly in the Zeitgeist, a 
change toward emphasis on the family in our programs. It 
is not only the common sense of the professional community 
at large, as I have seen it, but it is consistent with the 
common ^ense of the political leadership, both Democratic 
and Republican. It follows that one of the unique things 
about what we are going to try to accomplish here is that 
it is one of the few kinds of exercises that would have as 
much support from diverse elements in the community as this 
one will have. We can expect to have the support of the 
old and vhe young, the unpoliticized and the activist, of 
blac! j and whites, of rural and urban people, of the 
community at large and the educated elements of the community. 



Such a program, if it is picked up toy political leadership, 
can serve to reduce what has toeen referred to as the divi- 
siveness that exists in the country as a whole. There are 
things that come to mind that have occurred in the Federal 
scene that support this view. The parent -and -chi Id center 
movement of the OEO and OCD is certainly one. (To mention only 
one other,) I will cite the work of Dr. Botobitt, and the 
Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children and Youth, 
of which he has toeen Executive Secretary. He sent me the 
task force papers and recommendations of the Joint Commission 
have reached overall conclusions that is highly consistent 
with what we are trying to do here. It is expected, I think, 
that some of the details that come out of this conference 
will serve to support the recommendations of the Joint 
Commission in very practical ways. Dr. Bobbitt reports that 
the Joint Commission is expected to recommend to the Pres- 
ident the establishment of a high level family-and-child 
council. Such a council might work with the budget bureau 
for program planning and program criteria development. The 
function here will be an advocacy. The Commission may also 
recommend tha'i locc.l family-and-child councils be established, 
to enter into planning with local agencies, with the end 
in view of gaining organizational structures and techndlogy 
better suited to the support of the family and the develop- 
ment of the children. Their recommendation stems from the 
conclusion that problems of mental health must be handled 
preventively because there is not the possibility of muster- 
ing sufficient resources to hahdle them by correction. 

It is concluded that the Support must be directed to the 
developmental process and its context in the family. I 
suppose an engineer might say that the Commission may propose 
that we work out effective quality control procedures with 
regard to the developmental process procedures that would 
operate for the most part through the family. 

"Such a viewpoint is based on the observation that the 
literature of the social and psychological study of the 
development of personal characteristics increasingly shows 
specific family processes to the major determinants. This 
is true of those characteristics, such as ignorance, occupa- 
tional incompetence, mental retardation, crime and delinquency, 
and mental illness, which constitute the personal aspect of 
our most serious national problems. It is also true of those 
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qualities, such as intelligence, creativity, and good 
citizenship, which are our major national assets. 

Whether we focus on the developmental deficiencies and 
distortions of individuals or on their best adaptive 
capacities, those most satisfying to the individual or 
useful to the community, we find that the central contri- 
bution of the structure of the family, as judged by the 
scientific literature, is to the greatest extent, neglected 
in our national planning." 

Six task groups were initally established to achieve a 
dj. vision of labor in covering a total agenda which was 
presented to the whole conference und was composed of charges 
to the six task groups. The items listed for each task 
group were placed only in an approximate sense. In fact, 
discussions of many of the items occurred in more than one 
task group. The elaborateness of some of the charges 
reflect the depth of the writer's experience in these areas. 

The task group and their charges were as follows: 

Task Group Is Economic Structure and Industrial 
Practices^ Affecting The Family 

Recommendations for experimental and service 
forms of subsidizing low income families with 
funds through housing and services. 

Recommendations of methods of evaluating sub- 
sidization techniques from an economic point 
of view. 

Recoranendations of effects of classification 
policy and other personnel practices on income. 

Recorrmendations concerning the possibility of' 
revision of methods of determining the values 
of work. 

Recommendations concerning the development of 
simplified and standardized cost-effectiveness 
procedures for use by whole-family projects. 
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Task Group II: Agency Review Procedures and Agency 

Policies Vis-a-Vis the Family 

Recommendations concerning institutionalization 
of policy review relating to the family. 

Recommendations for the allocation of resources 
to support whole-family approaches on an on- 
going basis. 

Recommendations for the institutionalization of 
the inter-agency support of whole-family efforts 
both at the local, state, and national level. 

Recommendations for the institutionalization of 
of program review procedures to minimize the 
likelihood of inadvertent damage to families. 

Recommendations for the development of whole- 
family experimental intervention at an appropriate 
scale of funding and replications. 

Recommendations concerning the establishment and 
review of cost standards for the whole-family 
efforts. 

Recommendations for incentive systems and ethical 
codes sufficient to maintain cooperative participa- 
tion by families in research for substantial 
numbers of years. 

Recommendations concerning the establishment of 
review and dissemintation process concerning the 
technology of family study and service. 

Task Group III: Local Administration of Whole-’ : 

Efforts (Local - State - Region; . 

Points of Focus) 

Recommendations for management studies to identify 
organizatior.al structure and administrative patterns 
for Who le~ family programs. 
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, Recommendations for. studies of communication 
patterns and information loads in local whole- 
family projects. 

Recommendations concerning standards for national, 
state, and local sharing 'of funds and control. 

Recommendations concerning standards for joint 
agency monitoring of local projects. 

Recommendations of institutionalization of local 
inter-agency relationship in support of whole - 
family projects (e.g. : Uniform personnel standards). 

Recommendations for setting up universal whole- 
family grant proposal procedures and forms. 

Recommendations concerning identification of the 
key areas of technological inadequacy or conceptual 
inadequacy. 

Recommendations for study of stress levels 
including disease in staff personnel and partici- 
pating family in whole- family projects. 

Recommendations concerning development of comprehensive 
lint of services with erst of support planning 
with whole families. 

Recommendations for development of comprehensive 
job classification document for whole-family 
project personnel. 

Task Group IVi Effective Description of the Whole 

• i Family: Scientific Theory and Method 

Recommendations for. the construction of a set 
of modes of quantifications of whole-family data. 

Recommendations for development of methods that 
are fully acceptable to families, have good face 
validity and sure appealing on other grounds to the 
families. 



Fecommendations concerning universalized evaluation 
elements for family research and service efforts. 

Recommendations concerning the development of an 
institutional structure to work against paternalism, 
parochialism, ethnocentrism, etc., and to cultivate 
the development of expanded value systems. 

Recommendations of study of success and failure 
in interdisciplinary support of whole- family efforts. 

Task Group V: Political and Ideological Significance of 

Whole-Family Study 

Recommendations for putting the extant values of 
whole-sfamily orientation in a form the political 
leaders can use. 

Recommendations of procedures of identification of 
values which may be interpreted as favoring whole- 
family approaches, and values which may be offered 
to broaden the baBis of support of family approach. 

Task Group VI: The Role of Policy-Making Groups: 

Foundations and Advisory Groups 

Recommendations for building procedures or structures 
into foundation and advisory boards for keeping 
the family in view of their deliberation.' 

Recommendations for getting the advisory boards 
to return to the family periodically as an 
imperative matter of concern. 

A shift from six task groups to three occurred on the last 
morning of the conference and wa3 influenced by the interests 
of the conferees and by a tendency for discussions in the 
original six groups to center increasingly on the final three 
topics which were as follows: 

Task Group A: Administrative and Policy 

Task Group B: Methods And Theory * 

Task Group C: Substantive Concerns. 
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CHAPTER III: TOWARD A WORKING DEFINITION THE FAMILY 



During the conference there were frequent expressions 
of an interest in specifying the definition of the family 
under which we should operate. This concern stemmed from 
an illusion that the conference was devoted to some special 
problem areas, such as early childhood intervention, families 
of black Americans, or families with young children. The 
papers offered by speakers and examples used in discussion 
did, in fact, run to these and related topics of current 
widespread interest, so that the illusion was difficult to 
avoid. However, we were frequently drawn back to a concern 
for the universal family; that is, the family in all of its 
forms, by university and agency personnel who cited the 
problems of families generally, including problems character- 
istic of the middle class, problems occurring with older 
children, problems existing in white American families and 
so on. Nor did the structuring of the mission of the 
conference imply such a narrow focus. 

Most discussions of the family proceed with limited 
attention to the problem of definition of the term 
"family, ' either in theoretical or operational form. It 
is unwise to take it for granted that everyone understands 
our report. We may not be talking about the same thing. 

There is a tendency in discussion of national family policy 
and related scientific areas to be concerned primarily with 
the nuclear family, that is man, *oman and child or children. 
It is, of course, a convenient stereotype. It does match 
the central tendency of family units in virtually all 
societies. It does permit discussion of the great range of 
problems and properties which inhere in family life. It 
is possible to extend a discussion centering on such a 
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stereotype to.ispeci&l family definitions' with relative 
efficiency as the need arises. One need change only some 
of the elements of a description of the universal nuclear 
family to support a special discussion of single parent 
families , as an example. 

On the other hand, the definition of the family as a 
nuclear family is culture bond and may, at time, be dangerously 
ethnocentric even within our own society. Its use may serve 
to retard acculturation or variation in family structure for 
experimental purposes. A definition of the nuclear family 
as it is presently most commonly used is insufficiently 
developed to support scientific advance and policy develop- 
ment at the level of complexity needed to serve our national 
purposes. 

One might make an argument that agencies define families 
differently, each in terms of the needs to which the agency 
is addressed and the methods in which the agency deals. 

No one, of course, would defend such a definition as tech- 
nologically or theoretically adequate. 

Census and some other data have been collected in terms 
of households. The household, however, is not a unit that 
lends itself to sensitive theoretical analyses. Child 
development, life style, family interaction, and family 
role structure are not captured in the term. 

It may be recognized that the literature in the social 
and behavioral sciences, concerning the family, in itself, 
offers an extended definition of the family in its various 
forms and conditions and in its range of functions and 
properties. In the absence of an adequate theoretical 
structure, however, the relevant literature cannot reliably 
serve as a definition. 

Some attempts to define the family deal in the presumed 
functions ef the family, an approach which has generated 
some disagreement. They have also proceeded in disappointing 
theoretical terms and have little benefit from empirical 
data. 
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A definition is needed with sufficient theoretical power 
to tie together major relevant theories of various social 
sciences and with an adequate operationalization :o support 
extensive quantitative data collection and the search for 
quantitative relationships that are both of practical and 
theoretical value. 

Perhaps the most powerful definition of the family yet 
achieved has been constructed in developmental terms. 

Families are formed and progress through fairly character- 
istic phases as their membership changes age and character, 
and as the required behaviors change in base rates. There 
are crucial points over the life cycle of a marriage at 
which changes typically occur in satisfaction, distribution 
of power, sexual behavior, and communication. Tho develop- 
mental approach to defining the family brings theoretical 
order to a wide range of observations and has inspired a great 
deal of research. 

It may be dangerous to fix the definition of the family. 
If a given definiti . is rapidly held it becomes a stereotype 
perhaps, even a stereotype ideal and may become the object 
of self-fulfilling prophesy. 

For this reason a definition is offered in terms of the 
most salient functions of the family. It is one which, 
it would seem, least invites stereotyping, a former function. 
It is a minimum sufficient definition. 

A careful review of the transcript of the conference 
does not reveal points at which the discussion is incompatible 
with the definition. 

As it is proposed here, the definition of the family 
that is must useful in regard to social problems and oppor- 
tunities includes three characteristics: A FAMILY IS THAT 

IMMEDIATE SOCIAL CONTEXT (PRIMARY GROUP) WHICH: 1) ACCEPTS 

SUBSTANTIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SOCIALIZATION OF A CHILD 
2) CONTRIBUTES TO THE SOCIALIZATION OF PARTICIPATING ADULTS, 
ESPECIALLY WITH REGARD TO SOCIAL MATURITY, CITIZENSHIP, AND 
OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE? AND 3) PROVIDES THE IMMEDIATE. 
ECONOMIC SUPPORT FOR THESE SOCIALIZATION FUNCTIONS. 
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A definition in terms of socialization as offerred above 
does not neglect physical development and health nor cognitive 
development and scholastic aptitude. They become required 
conditions for or products of satisfactory socialization. 

One task group within the conference addressed itself to 
economic and industrial issues affecting the family. The 
transcript of their discussion contains several pages of 
difficult exchange in which the economists pressed for de- 
finitions in relatively standard, objective terms that 
could be readily quantified and monitored on a national 
basis. "What are the little boxes that we can shuffle around?" 
That is, what are the standard empirical indices of family 
condition or function that we can relate to the "little boxes" 
that are established in use in economics. A family sociologist 
present, a researcher of well-earned stature, pointed out 
that no satisfactory answer was possible at this point in 
the history of the study of the family. 

Quantitative indices that relate to a theoretical de- 
finition of the family will lend themselves to quantitative 
analysis of their relationship to the -quantitative terms within 
Keynesian economics. 

The economic functions supporting socialization must 
also be described in detail. At first, accounting might in- 
clude quantitative information on a) number, amounts, and types 
of incomes; b) working hours and leisure time use, or more 
broadly, time use distributions; and c) number of adults in 
the family, - including categorizations by time use, age, and 
sex patterning. 

One of the net effects of an economic analysis of the 
intra-familial factors supporting socialization would be to 
provide one dimension of an assessment of the delivery 
capacity of the family as described elsewhere in this report. 
The delivery capacity is the capacity of the family to deliver 
to the child those human encounters, interpersonal transactions, 
or other learning trials that as an aggregate, transform by 
some function into the various manifestations of socialize- ' 
tion; i.e., motor maturity, mental maturity, social maturity, 
etc. 
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A definition of the family may need to include the 
extended family when it is financially interdependent but 
does not fall within a single household. Some extended 
consanguineal families remain substancially interdependent 
from a financial point of view. There is evidence that the 
urgan ghettos include responsible and not widely recognized 
structures which may be termed "extended conjugal families. 11 
The entended conjugal family shares financial support of 
children among several combinations of spouses, income is 
produced by males or females through public work or public 
support programs and distributed according to need, primarily 
to the wives, former wives, concubines, mothers, and grand- 
mothers who have the most direct responsibility for child 
care, and maintenance of households. A description of the 
extended conjugal family exists at all class levels when 
financial support and personal attention is redistributed 
between divorced or separated individuals, often into new 
nuclear families, for the support of children of the 
earlier relationship. 

Under th^ type of definition that is being suggested 
here, it will be necessary to develop two versions or jr* ranees 
for economics and each of the other social sciences to 
accoranodate the phenomena associated with the term "fa vi^y." 
Just as the physical sciences must operate within and without 
the atom, so must the social sciences develop theory and 
methods within and without the family. 

It should be noticed that the above description docs 
not commit us to any phenotype or stereotype of the family. 

It may or may not include the consanguineal dr conjugal family, 
families of a given racial or cultural background, single 
parent or matriarchal family, extended or nuclear families. 

It will include some institutional settings and local v r 
that assume primary responsibilities for the socializat on 
of children, it will subsume cortmunal and other family vj, 
whether arising of their own accord or contrived for ideo- 
logical or scientific purposes. 

It is of fundamental importance that the voluntary 
participation of the adults involved is not infringed by any 
implications of this definition. Certainly there are 3 og al 
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issues which go beyond the competence of this conference and 
the writer of this report. They are worthy of special con- 
sideration in their own right and as they relate to the 
matters discussed here. From an ethical point of view, how- 
ever, personal freedom is of basic importance and is not 
necessarily jeopardized. 

It is important not only with regard to the question of 
personal freedom but also with regard to the emergence of 
new family forms, processes, and properties, that under the 
present definition, it may be said that the family is left 
free to define itself. Or, to be more precise, the family is 
left free to constitute itself according to any etereotype of 
phenotype it wishes. 

It might appear that some element of chronicity or 
stability must be present to satisfy some of the implication 
of the term "family." It is a matter that is open to debate, 
however, perhaps the best short-run strategy will be to treat 
the duration of the effective existence of a particular 
"family" as a dimension of description along which data is 
to be gathered. After treating chronicity as a dependent 
variable for a doubtful period of time, we may be better 
able to judge whether there are discontinuities which should 
be used in defining the family or its subtypes. 
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CHAPTER IV: CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The value of a family-centered approach was actively 
debated during the conference. There was an atmosphere of 
considerable involvement. It was not so much that there were 
proponents and opponents. Those who spoke most actively 
against it took pains at points to state the conditions 
under which they could support its application and even 
nought ways to explore and foster the concept. Similarly 
those who were most devoted to a family-centered approach 
were actively critical of it as well. A great many observa- 
tions and opinions were offered in favor of this approach, 
however, and some obstacles were identified, as well. 

A “laundry list" of things to be done is not presented 
in the discussion that follows. A few suggestions for highly 
specific actions by particular agencies were offered by con- 
ferees, individually or in task groups. These are conveyed. 
The conclusions and reconranendations consist most impor- 
tantly, however, of a sufficient discussion of goals consis- 
tent with an increased concern for the potential significance 
of the family, of the primary context of socialization, 
whatever its form, for the study of social problems to permit 
a decision to be made of whether to take additional explora- 
tory steps. It is the writer's interpretation that enough 
weight of reason exists to justify some systematic steps by 
which the merits of a family-centered approach to social 
problems may be more thoroughly deterndned. 

Science Policy 

Several provocative discussions occurred with regard 
to science policy. Social and behavioral scientists were 
said to be oriented toward the fulfillment of their immediate 
professional goals, to the neglect of the interest of the 
community at large. It was said that their products were 
designed for consumption within their own scientific circles 
and not primarily for benefit of the public. Social scien- 
tists were characterized as vested interests, holding posi- 
tions within the social structure and the culture which 
predisposed them to operate in the interest of the more 



powerful segments of the community. It was felt that there 
is increasing public suspicion that the social scientist 
will not be able to delivet what he promises and will, in 
fact, deliver unanticipated and undesirable effects. There 
was a recognition that social science may be in danger of 
being insensitive and even exploitative. The point was made 
with vigor by a notably statesman like social scientist who 
stated, "You are intellectualizing to the point that you 
accept unacceptable conditions among your clients. Tacitly 
you even assume they are unchangeable. Intervention is, 
therefore, exploitation. The professional is immune to feel- 
ing; the only people who are being hurt, are people who 
are poor and weak, or, being black, identify with the poor 
and weak. You should be outraged? you should all be using 
four letter words and screaming, but you accept it as given. 

It is a conspiracy of scientists. ” 

The sentiment was expressed by agency personnel, however, 
that the need for application of social science to domestic 
problems is desperate. To this end, it was suggested that 
a new institutional form was required which would develop 
the link between the university and its mission with the 
public need as perceived at all governmental levels and in 
all demographic segments of the community. 

Also, a conferee suggested the possibility of re-engineer- 
ing research review panels to provide broader representation 
including the lay community. There were isolated objections 
to lay participation. However, the dominant sentiment of 
scientists present seemed to be that more contact, dialogue, 
and balanced negotiation was needed between the social scien- 
tist and the lay public. There v;as a call for restructuring 
scientific research to such a degree that human subjects 
would cease to be merely objects of study or, al best, clients, 
and would become collaborators and const it uants who both 
support and control science. 

Very often the question of lay-participation in agency 
governance takes the form of parent involvement in programs 
at the local level. If the parent involvement succeeds in 
delivering autonomy and power in, some increased degree to 
the parent, it was expected that the effect on self-esteem 
and social competence will be very favorable and that they 
in turn would have a strong and favorable effect on parenting. 
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The dearth of family -centered studies 10 not unrelated 
to the concerns expressed above. The family is very central 
in the socialization process that produces the social prob- 
lems against which social science is accomplishing so little, 
and may deserve to be intensively studied, especially in 
research which is truly experimental in the sense that it 
(1) actually attempts to change something to a beneficial 
end and (2) is based on a relatively firm and explicit 
rationale. 

Several conferees observed that much that is done is 
family-related though not family-centered, and that nothing 
comparable to economic indicators for keeping tract of the 
condition of the family has been operationalized. Nor is 
there a p^rmenantly established review of family-related 
studies. And, even though there have been reports of re- 
search and demonstration efforts which were said to contribute 
to family failure, there are still no requirements for uni- 
form monitoring standards with regard to effects on the 
cohesiveness and intactness of families collaborating in 
federally funded research. 

One discussion of research interventions with the whole 
family produced a distinction between integrative and dis- 
integrative efforts. According to this distinction an 
integrative approach provides a service to the family* treats 
relationships between its members and treats individual 
members only in conjuncture with other members. Presumably 
disintegrative research is merely investigative and deals with 
the individual member to the exclusion of other members. The 
sentiment was that federal research funding should encourage 
the integrative. The distinction was challenged, as was 
the concept of the whole family, as being unable to be 
operationalized, but the belief was asserted that molar 
concepts such as health, and integrative family research 
could find meaning without falling victim to r^ductionism. 
Systems analysis, survey and audit methods, mathematical and 
computer models, and review procedures were mentioned as 
able to deal with the complexity of a molar concept. 

There was a discussion of the role of the social 
scientist in policy formation. It was felt that the 
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practicing research scientist should influence policy- 
making through the production of data. Policy relevant re- 
search was discussed in one task group. Examples that were 
agreed upon included the need to determine what factors or 
events control the emergence of an attachment between mother 
and child in the immediate post-natal attachment period, the 
conditions under which mother surrogates can function 
successfully, studies of child development as it is in- 
fluenced by the composition or functions of the family. 

There were many others, of course. The question is raised 
of whether agencies possess a mechanism for identifying 
priority policy-related issues vis-a-vis the family. 

It was apparent from the discussion in three task groups 
that personnel manpower problems are serious factors limiting 
the growth of family-centered and other complicated social 
science efforts, it was observed that social scientists often 
operate as single investigators with some support staff, 
and that they are often not prepared by experience or training 
for operations on a large scale. In one year alone a federal 
agency closed major programmatic grants, exceeding a quarter 
million dollars per year at each of three different univer- 
sities, which are reported to operate at the highest level of 
quality nationally, in all three cases they were unable to 
attract and coordinate behavioral and social scientists in 
sufficient numbers. There was said to be a lack of suitably 
trained and experienced technicians and specialized management 
personnel, also, in view of this kind of problem, among 
others, the readiness of social science to mount whole family 
projects would seem to be in doubt. 

On the other hand, projects dealing with the total family 
have proven to be a serious challenge to the funding agencies 
as well. One agency was said to have concentrated on the 
child because it had judged that it would be too complex 
to deal with the family. 

Interesting contrasts were offered between physical and 
social research and development (R & D) efforts. As we have 
noted, if a social R & D program does not produce early 
results, it is apt to lose its funding. By contrast very 
high early failure rates are expected in physical R & D pro- 
grams in the early stages, before component reliabilities 
are built up. Expectations concerning cost are also very 
different. 
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Many suggestions were made for increasing the feasibility 
of family research. Data gathering instrumentation and data 
reduction equipment should be adapted and made available to 
help to lightei the heavy load of data processing in family 
research. It is an under-instrumented field of study. 

Family research, furthermore, to be realistic, demands well- 
trained teams of technicians and researchers from several 
disciplines. Its cost/effectiveness may seem lew. It may 
not be, however, when it is compared with research on 
problems of equal complexity or with the cost of accomplishing 
the same purposes with subjects taken as individuals rather 
than in a family cor text. 

While a major family-centered experimental intervention 
may have a primary goal, 3uch as influencing the production 
of a child with good scholastic aptitude, there are in fact 
multiple goals of importance. Research and service with 
the whole family makes available a universe of phenomena. 

For this reason, on virtually any budget, choices of operat- 
ing goals will be necessary even after the hard choices are 
made the program will be left with multiple goals and a 
serious challenge concerning internal coordination. 

The requirement for specialized personnel in teams, the 
requirement for high and stable levels of funding and the 
requirement for instrumentation and data processing equip- 
ment suggests that establishment of large laboraties 
simultaneously gathering a range of data on families should 
be considered. 

Services and Family Policy 

Perhaps the most challenging concept to emerge during 
the discussion of the family-centered approach to the de- 
livery of services was that they are so fragmented and after- 
the-fact as to lose any suggestion of fulfilling their 
promise for serving as vehicles for primary prevention. The 
family policy of a European industrial nation was used as an 
example, it was characterized as a set of specific programs 
each related to a specific apparent deficit or need. Each 
program is separately administered, although, perhaps, with 
greater success in coordinating among them than we experience 
in the United States. 
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American family policy is not r.tide explicit but may be 
thought of as existing in bits and pieces. It takes both 
? pro-family and an anti-family form. The anti-family form is 
manifested in a lack of due concern of the strength and 
effectiveness of the family in the design and operation of 
line service programs: and in the insistence on evolving 
surrogate functions to the exclusion of improving the capacity 
of the family to function for itself. A conferee observed 
that we set up programs and expect families to adapt to them, 
rather t li\u adapt the programs to the characteristics of the 
families. in doing so we devalue the parent in the eyes of 
the child, risk damage to families, and fail to enlist the 
family with its natural strengths in our efforts. Public 
education, in particular, was even said to be based historically 
on distrust of the family. 

The pro-family policy is centered largely in the religious 
community, but finds expression among agency personnel on 
occasion. It takes the form of sentiment more often then of 
program. An example is a remark by a senior and highly 
sophisticated agency official attending the conference: "Th. 

total family is the working unit on which to concentrate if 
you’re interested in upgrading the child. This concept has 
to prevail if you're going to do anything. 11 

Several specific kinds of programs which might be con- 
ceived and implemented as family-centered programs were 
suggested. By far the strongest consensus favored some form 
of income maintenance. Full employment, negative income tax, 
family allowances, guaranteed annual income, economic develop- 
ment (especially in the south), and a high economic growth 
rate for the nation were also mentioned as methods of pro- 
tecting families against excessive economic pressures. 

Any form of income maintenance was expected to affect 
economic indicators, particularly in depressed areas. There 
would be, in turn, effects on, social indicators if they 
existed, including measures of the amount and quality of family 
interaction. There also was predicted a consequent change 
in socialization and in self-esteem and social competence. 

Pending the results of current experiments it was considered 
an open question whether income maintenance techniques would 
in fact tend to damage personal growth of motivational qualities. 
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Full coordination of federal social security provisions, 
unemployment insurance, disability insurance and minimum 
wage laws was thought to be needed. Welfare policies were 
suid to require evaluation, to increase levels of support, 
to make it convenient to accept employment with no fear 
of difficulty in reestablishing eligibility for welfare if 
necessary in the future, and to make level of support uniform 
throughout the nation in order not to encourage migration to 
metropolitan areas by virtue of their higher welfare support 
levels. 

After the strong consensus concerning the importance of 
economic stability to the family, there was also a consensus 
that the family v;ould require certain supports in the process 
of improving itself. Social services and educational 
opportunities for family members at all ages were prominently 
mentioned. One particularly interesting service that was 
discussed was a Parent-Effectiveness Training Center. The 
center was conceived as a way to help parents learn to cope 
more effectively with aspects of child rearing with which 
they were unfamiliar or uneasy. Presumably, it would function 
preventively in conjunction with mental health and educational 
programs. Closely related to this idea was one that called 
for the development of predictive equations suitable for the 
support of a counseling process with men and women who might 
wish to take the probabilities account as a part of the family 
planning and child nurturance processes. Another related 
idea called for development of classifications of families 
together with standard prescriptions for dealing with the 
characteristic problems of each. There prescriptions 
would be revised periodically as new research information 
became available. A pattern of family agents and experi- 
mental stations analogous to agricultural agents and 
experimental stations was suggested also. 



Economic and Social Indicators 



One of the richest and most provocative exchanges within 
the conference occurred within a task group in which economists 
and a social scientist had an extensive exchange. Accordingly, 
it is treated here in a separate section. 
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The exchange centered on the use of the Keynesian 
revolution in economics as a possible model for the operation 
of social science in general with respect to public policy. 

Prior to the Great Depression economics influenced 
government policy very little. However, increasingly during 
the depression and the Second World War there were oppor- 
tunities for the economist to make recommendations which were 
implemented. It is a great tribute to economists that they 
built into the implementation system a series of economic 
indicators. That action made possible an increasingly 
accurate and complete set of predictions of the effects of 
the implementation of their recommendations. 

The economists observed that there is now established for 
the economic rcodel a set of conditions under which it is gradually 
improving the accuracy of its prediction and extending the 
range of effects that can be predicted. This self-improvement 
process occurs when changes in policies are introduced on some- 
what hypothetical grounds and their effects are observed on 
a set of economic indicators. Depending on the degree to 
which the elements of theory which led to the deduction of 
the policy change are confirmed or not, the theory itself 
may be altered and improved. 

The scientific method, of course, calls for theory to 
be improved and expanded by the results of the application. 

The collaboration between economist and government adminis- 
trators {in some cases the same individual) has led to the 
creation of a highly effective macro-model of economic experi- 
mentation. And one in which relevance to the real problems 
of the society is a prominent feature. 

The process of self-correction has proceeded relatively 
rapidly to the point that the economist can distinguish the 
effects of 3*5 per cent unemployment from those of 3J$ percent 
or 4 per cent. They know the impact of several approximations 
of such things as full employment on income distribution, 
rate of family formation and the proportion of families with 
two wage earners. Certainly there are large areas that are 
poorly understood. For example, an issue that stands between 
psychology and economics, the question of what conditions lead 
business men in general to want to invest o*’ not as it effects 
the rate of economic growth. Nevertheless, one must be 
impressed with the historical fact that an incomplete and only 
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partially acerbate social science theory, i.e., economics, 
was pressed into service and has been progressively improved. 

The self-correction process is dependent on the monitor- 
ing of various quantities such as the amount of investment, 
the rate of interest, the size of the labor force, and the 
relationship between income and consumption. Many of these 
quantities aro obtained by sampling techniques which introduce 
statistical considerations. However, although probability 
enters the mathematics of the prediction in several ways, the 
net accuracy has, for many predictions, proven to be quite 
good. 



Despite the fact that there is a practice of adjustment 
of economic policies and some evaluation of the effects of the 
adjustment on selected economic indicators, there is no sub- 
stantial extension of the evaluation of economic policies to 
the appraisal of their effect on primary group function. 

For example, when a new industry enters an economically 
underdeveloped area its effect on the money flow in that area 
may be assessed. if that industry happens to follow a policy 
of hiring primarily female workers or works more than one 
shift per day there may be effects of familial processes and 
other contexts in which face-to-face interaction contributes 
to the socialization of children or adults. It would seem 
that a class of social indicators comparable to the economic 
indicators would constitute a sound extension of the mode 
of evaluation of economically significant events. This line 
of reasoning would apply as well to changes in economic 
policy, and to the planning of introduction of new public 
programs and new industry. 

Some conferees challenged the economic model on the grounds 
that the effects of policy changes and of new programs are 
more indeterminant than we might be led to believe. They 
argued, also, that such changes are introduced by a less 
rational process than one might expect, that attitudes and 
interests of administrators rather than exhaustive surveys of 
well-grounded rationales for change may be the true determinants. 
Finally, they argued that requirements for evaluation of 
programs or new policies are minimal both prior to the 
introduction of a program and in the follow-up assessment. 
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There may also be a temptation for the social scientist 
who is not an economist to fall bach on an argument that 
economics is now at a sound theoretical or paradigmatic stage 
in its development as a science, while the other social 
sciences remain pre-theoretical and hence unready to be 
operationalized in a combination of social policies and 
social indicators. However, the history of economics again 
is informative. Keynesian economics has grown rapidly to be 
a general theory of economics of high acceptability, not 
because it was a precise theory when first used for public 
purposes, but rather because it was used for public purpose 
while still in its formative stages. 

Ic behooves other social scientists to seek to introduce 
their ideas into practice in public policy under conditions 
in which the effects can be monitored on a continuing basis 
and to insure that the effects are progressively reinterpreted 
for the improvement of theory. 

There is, after all, not much that is exotic about the 
interest rate, or how fast an object moves in physical space, 
even though the methods of making the determinations may become 
complicated. When a supply of such straight forward data is 
available a fundamental condition for theorizing is satisfied: 
an inductive base for theory revision or new theory is 
explicitly available in a useful form. Thus, the establish- 
ment of urban observatories to monitor the conditions of life 
could specify diagnostic information to be collected on a 
continuing, systematic basis. Such data is not now available 
for the assessment of familial processes, by socialization 
of individuals, or the effects of general economics and 
cultural trends upon them. 

Some implications of the above perspectives are that 
we should expand the planning phase that leads to the selection 
of new policies or programs, that evaluation in advance of 
implementation should be carried on by simulation methods, by 
a critical review from varied perspectives, and by carefully 
instrumented and suitably prolonged pilot work and preliminary 
field evaluation. 

Since economists have not extended their monitoring to 
include the necessary data on families and "ince other social 
scientists have not created continually existing monitoring 
systems of the kind that are needed and since other social 
scientists have not created analogous systems, we ore left 



without a certainty that effects of economic policy changes 
or of changes in other agency policies on family stability 
will be a consideration in deciding whether to introduce the 
change. 



Administrative Complexities 

Conferees, both university-based scientists and agency 
personnel, frequently spoke of the administrative problems 
that plague complex programs. Problems such as fragmentation 
of services, incongruity of requirements between co-sponsoring 
agencies or even between sections of the same agency, un- 
dependable short term funding, lack of protocol with regard 
to co-sponsorship and joint decision-making, lack of 
effective and permanent structures for interdivisional coor- 
dination, lack of methods of utilizing recognition by local 
groups of failure at higher administrative levels, incongruence 
of personnel and business standards between co-sponsoring 
agencies are apt to be as families’ to the reader as they were 
to the conferees. These complexities have led to the 
failure of many programs that were excellent in design but 
seemed to fail in implementation. 

Many conferees recognized that truly whole family 
efforts would be among the most complex that could be 
undertaken, and hence, arr^ng the most vulnerable. The 
writer's paper, in Volume II of this report, touches on 
this issue. In a discussion of these matters, one conferee 
recognized the problem with the following remark to the writer 
who was outlining concern about the adequacy of administrative 
support for family-centered programs, saying, "I sympathize 
with you. I think you are on something that ought to be 
tackled. A lot of people have bumped into the same difficulties 
and have turned away from them. 11 Someone else asked why 
there were so few experimental or service programs concerning 
the whole family, and observed that their conspicuous 
absence made it seem important to determine what the obstacles 
were and try to remove them. A third conferee frankly 
stated that the cooperation is too troublesome to be worth 
the effort, and attributed the difficulty to the inadequacies 
of agency personnel generally. This last broad judgement, 
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of course, suggests that the problem may be one of institutional 
structure rather than of personnel incompetencies. There 
remain serious administrative limitations however, which 
will jeopardize ary whole family program. The history of 
the Parent and Child Centers individually as an agency program 
testify to this. 

One task group's discussion of the administration of 
whole family efforts produced a unanimous sentiment that agency 
programs should pay attention to the entire family, for the 
sake of the family and for the sake of the program, and that 
the effort should coordinate actively with other participating 
agencies. They felt that a model set of principles and pro- 
cedures for inter-agency coordination with regard to whole 
family programs could be drafted and would be valuable. There 
were expressions to the effect that the cost of whole family 
efforts might be high, at least until minimum adequate service 
models had evolved. 

The same task group broached a range of specific ideas 
that might facilitate whole family efforts as follows: 

Single worker is needed to coordinate directly between 
the family and several collaborating agencies at the local 
level. 

Convenient and coordinated availability of social 
services is desirable. 

One stop service centers and voucher grant system similar 
to MEDICAID are promising. 

A joint case registry to avoid duplication of data 
operations and eligibility reviews may help. 

Directing of educational and social services into the 
home was favored. 

Parent involvement in program direction, research, 
evaluation, and constituency and advocacy factions 
were thought to be very important. 
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An interesting suggestion was that every major pro- 
cedure in the relationship of an agency and the family allow 
9ome specifiable options surd opportunities for cooperative 
planning between the family and rhe agency. There way 
strong sentiment that families should directly control the 
disposition of resources provided them in any program. 

The members of the task group admired the work of the 
interagency consortium which negoiated Coordinated Community 
Child Care and the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 
(1968) . They responded with favor to a description of the 
establishment of a regional non-profit corporation to 
coordinate programs of HEV7, 0E0, and the Labor Department. 

Th. y raised questions whether it would be possible to 
standardize grant request forms and to develop h central, 
standard clearing procedure for whole family proposals. 

The group was informed by a conferee that a policy re- 
view council planned to recommend to the President that 
there be a White House Conference on the family. 

Needless to say, the conferees broached the possibility 
of several procedures or structures at the federal level for 
cultivating whole-family research. The simpler ones included 
cataloging multiple goals held within whole family programs 
and developing appropriate cost/effectiveness standards, 
continuing inventory of whole family program models, survey 
of quantative modes suitable for simultaneous analysis of 
data on behaviors of all individual members and interactions 
of all possible combinations of individuals within the family. 
A National Institute of Family Living was suggested. Also 
suggested was a Family Program Review Board which would 
be independently funded, have its own personnel, but, which 
would be charged with an inspection and review function in 
regard to the whole-family efforts of any agency. It might 
also serve as a clearing house for receipt and referral of 
whole-family proposals. Finally, there were some who felt 
it was not unreasonable to consider the merits of writing 
into law a provision for an annual Presidential Report on 
the State of the Nation's Families. 
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Values 



It goes withcvt saying that values were discussed a great 
deal during the conference. Various perspectives were offered 
and are reported in a somewhat telegraphic style. 

It was said that people want a family, even in the 
romantic imnge* unless it is not feasible, and that, there 
then may be a sour grapes reaction. 

Family stability was frequently mentioned as a meaningful 
value to be sought in the determination of policy and in the 
development of programs. The emphasis on family stability 
was most frequently tied to tne rearing of children. As 
one conferee stated, M . . .in our present society the 
alternatives to the family for rearing children are very few, 
and usually not as good as the family . . ." . Furthermore, 
it was said, few families can afford to hire qualified surro- 
gates. 

If fundamental social change is sought, then the family 
approach is appropriate. Th^ family is an important enough 
social phenomenon, with regard to socialization and its failure, 
to deserve some formal, explicit, and centralized concern. 

The vast majority of the population spend most of their 
daily time within the family situation, 75% of their time 
on the average. Young and old spend more. Whatever will 
shape the young will happen there. If we intervene on behalf 
of the ideal family function, we are supporting normal human 
relationships rather than pathology. The family is "the 
unit of last resort in society". 

There were also strong feelings that family stability 
is often determined by social and economic forces over which 
the family has no control and by forces which, while controllable, 
are not known to the family as affecting their future. 

There is no audit or review to convey to the public tfiat the 
effects of such forces may be. Sentiment was that socio- 
economic considerations should neither force family intactness 
nor force family instability. The same things might be 
said with regards to the effects of public policy and pro- 
grams. The public should be informed, however, and supported 
in its collective and individual decision-making. 
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On the other hand, in the absence of adequate data, it 
was recognized that there is a danger of being sentimental 
about the nuclear family, and that we must redefine the 
family and family stability. The emphasis on the family 
and its welfare inspired a statement of reservations. For 
example, speaking now of the inverse variable, instability, 
it was argued that there may be an optimal, but as yet 
undetermined level of instability, to protect against 
perpetuating pathological symbioses. For example, it was 
said that we do not know what the optimal level of the divorce 
rate, as a social indicator, should be. It may be that a 
failure rate of 20 %, roughly twice the middle class norm, 
is optimal. We were warned not to set ourselves against 
divorce naively. Spouses, as role actors, may change but 
the continuity of the institutional structure or function 
may be preserved or improved in the process. 

The earning woman will participate more in major decisions. 
This challenges man's traditional role. Anything that will 
bring mothers together across class lines for occupational 
advancement will make a richer and more complicated political 
force for reorganizing in these matters. 
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The mother, as a person, is neglected. Professional 
attention tends to center around the child's needs and 
schedules. In redefining the role of mother, more profes- 
sionalism in mothering and higher prestige should be assigned 
to the role. We must attempt to specify what good mothering 
is. Many mothers, even educated ones, don't know and are 
overwhelmed. We can and should make articulated and educated 
guesses about what is going on in the stages of a child's 
development. 

The assumption that the matriarchal family or poor 
family is bad was questioned. Social disorganization is 
not as prominent a feature of the poor or the matriarchal 
family as was thought, in many respects these families 
represent orderly adaptations to their circumstances. 

Even illegitimacy means different things at different 
class levels. It is reported more readily at 3ome class 
levels, and is changing in incidence differentially by class. 
Direct effects on personality development by the knowledge 
of illegitimacy have not been sufficiently studies and may 
be entirely dependent on cultural context. Whether there is 
a legal father may not be &nd important factor. It may be 
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important that the role functions typically performed by a 
father are acconqplished in the socialization of the child, 
but not whether there is a legal father, in some cultures, 
avunculates, some such functions are assigned to the mother's 
brother. 

A rigid or stereotypic definition of the family, especially 
one that remains implicit, was criticized as ihviting self- 
fulfillment by virtue of biased policies and procedures. Such 
a definition was held to prevent agency personnel from see- 
ing what is, or may be. It prejudices them to see only what 
the stereotype dictates and to work toward its confirmation. 

In sum, we were told that the family may be of central 
importance and by implication, that socialization certainly 
is. We were warned not to be ethnocentric in our concern 
for family structure, but to be aware, instead, primarily 
of family function. We were asked to be pragmatic in decision- 
making, and flexible in conceptualization. A great need for 
studies which would produce data in a form that would help 
with our policy-making was recognized. 

Although the two main perspectives outlined above, 
capture the most frequent expressions concerning values, 
there was a third theme which requires special mention. It 
was frequently observed that legal issues, and even constitu- 
tional issues, are involved. The conferees did not divert 
into major discussions of such issues. They recognized that 
the outstanding questions must be resolved but offered no 
judgements as to how to proceed, in the end, however, it 
was clear that these matters call for formal exploration as 
a subordinate matter, even if not in their own right. 

Comparison With Other Units For the Study of Social Problems 

The conference did not produce the strong consensus, 
concerning the merits of the family as the prime unit of 
study in social problems that was expected by the writer. 

It did not reveal a clear judgement that there is a readiness, 
much less an urgency, for a family-centered approach in 
preference to those approadies centered on the individual child 
or adult, the neighborhood, the community, or the national 
socioeconomic structure. 

The conference did, however, produce a considerable 
interest in the possibility that the family as a unit in the 
study of social problems should be investigated rather 



systematically over the next few years. It is conceivable 
that a number of agencies and other policy-related organization 
within and without government could and should each ma’ e 
preliminary decisions about such a direction of exploration. 

Relevance to Education 

American educational policy at the national, state, 
and local levels have often been tied to broad issues in 
the history of the community at each level. For example, 
science education is emphasized when we find our progress 
in physical technology lagging. As well, I:he school house 
may be the site of the town meeting and the instigator of 
concern for community problems. 

Recently, education has found itself in an overly 
defensive posture, it is criticized by educators and by 
the public. Social problems which were formerly ignored 
by education, or, at least, seemed manageable, now threaten 
to overwhelm it. 

In its effort to adapt, education has given up some of 
its isolation. There is more collaboration with other types 
of agencies. The content of education, particularly with 
regard to social development and social issues, is being 
revised. Ties with the community are being strengthened. 

The effort to readapt education has engendered a search 
for new structure and content for education. The significance 
of the conference reported here would seem to be that the 
family, as a context of socialization, should be considered 
formally and explicitly as a possible focal point for educa- 
tional innovation. Some step should be taken now to determine 
how and whether a family-oriented review or planning function 
should, within the educational establishment, or be conducted 
on an ongoing basis. 
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